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spring, gushing from under the spreading shade of a large fig-tree, 
forms a rapid stream and turns some mills at a few paces from its 
source." 

With, the exception of the southern side, the island blooms with 
exuberant fertility. Oranges, lemons, pomegranates, almonds, and 
figs, grow to a great size and are seen in each direction ; and all 
kinds of fruit-trees are dispersed through the extensive olive-groves, 
mixed with the richest vineyards. Wheat, barley, oats, and all 
kind of useful grain and vegetables, are produced. The mountains 
are rich in wood. There is the oak — (Balania and Kermes) ; there 
is the cypress, too, in the plains, with palm-trees and myrtles, 
rosemary, etc. Near the streams are the rhododaphne and tamarisk. 
The church of Saint Speredion is celebrated. It is extremely 
rich in the inside, ornamented with a profusion of lamps, some cf 
gold and some of silver. The body of the saint, clothed in splendid 
robes, is preserved under the altar ; and being one of the principal 
Greek saints, his shrine is said by travellers to be visited with 
great veneration. 

There has been much talk of a story told by Homer, how a 
ship was converted into stone by Neptune, and antiquaries have not 
been above learnedly discussing which was the particular . rock 
that Homer alluded to. Gibbon says that Procopius, about the 
year 549, was shown " the petrified ship of Ulysses ; but he found it 
to be a recent fabric of many stones, dedicated by a merchant to 
Jupiter Cassius. ,, 

The island is divided into seven cantons. The first is Corfu, 
with a town of the same name, capital of the Ionian Islands. The 
town is divided into citadel, town, and suburbs. . The citadel is 
divided from the town by wet ditches and an esplanade. It has 
within it many private houses and several churches,, the palace of 
the Lord High Commissioner, and the arsenal and barracks. It is 
commanded by two strong castles. The. town is fortified. It has 
a university, first opened by Lord Guilford in 1824. The lectures; 
are delivered in modern Greek. The population of the town and 
suburbs is 15,000, of whom 4,000 are Jews. The rest of the island 
is dotted with towns of various size. 

The constitution of the island was* proclaimed in 1818. The 
parliament contained forty members, eleven of whom ^at de jure, 
while twenty-nine were elected by »the' electoral bodies of the dif-* 
ferent islands. They sit for five years. Electors and elected are of 
the noble class* The island has three classes-^-the nobles, the 
burghers, and the peasants. .The burghers and peasants have net 
even a vote. This part Of the constitution was tco^ied from the 
constitution given in 1803 by the Russians. •.^.,-^ i. 

The senate has five members and a president, the latter appointed 
by the English government, the others elected by the parliament, 
which passes laws injthe same way as, in. the mother country, the 
Lord High Commissioner standing in.the;place of the crown. The 
whole population of the seven isla'ndslis 225,0j00 or thereabout,!, 
and yet this restless little nation wants to be independent, which is 
simply impossible. The trade is considerable for the number of 
the inhabitants. ..•.,.... ...";,) 

In the early days of the present century the place was greatly 
infested by pirates, particularly the canal of St. Maura, buij, 
British rule soon put a stop to this nuisance. Parja is a rocky 
place with a considerable town, where very fine oranges are to be 
found. It is curiously built. It stands on bo steep a rock .that the 
houses are seen rising one above the other. The streets are narrow 



and dirty, but the inhabitants are remarkable for personal /beauty. 
A small stream, five yards broad, enters the fort, coming down from 
btld and savage hills, above gloomy . and wild, below mottled with 
verdure and cultivation. Cottages, vineyards, and orange-groves, 
together form a perfectly enchanting scene. 

Santa Maura was formerly joined to the shore of the continent,' 
but is believed to have been artificially separated. It is an unhealthy 
place, though the plague has not appeared since 1742. Near here 
is the Leucadian promontory. The island of Santa Maura is 
inhabited by Greeks and descendants of the Venetian conquerors.- 
The two languages are. spoken in the upper circles. It produces 
grain enough for half the year, and wine, oil, salt, and dye are ex- 
ported. : The inhabitants consume their own. butter, honey, wool, 
wax, oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, apples, and other 
fruits. The red dye, which is animal, is valuable. 

Ithaca is one of the most interesting of the islands from' our early 
classic studies. It was the birthplace of Ulysses, and how admirably 
does he paint the description of the approach to the island. 

" Far from the town a spacious fort appears, 
Sacred to Phorcy's town, whose name it bears : 
Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain ; 
"Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide, 
And ships secure without their hawsers ride." 
In the time of Homer the island was covered by trees, but> as else- 
where in Greece, these have disappeared, and reduced rivers to - 
, rivulets, the connexion between wood and water being well known. 
Who has not heard of the Fountain of Arethusa ? It is on the . 
southern! part of the island.. The water, which is clear and good, 
trickles gently from a small cave.jn. the rock covered with smooth 
and fenny moss. It has formed a., pool four feet deep, against 
-which a modern wall has been built to prevent its overflowing; 
. after oozing through an orifice in the wall, it falls into a wooden 
: trough, placed therefor cattle>.i. u, 

Zante, or Zaponthos, obtains , 40,OP.O inhabitants. It produces the 
Corinth grape, or currant, J30 much prized in this country. It is also 
celebrated for its pitch-springs^^mentioned by Herodotus. The -well 
whence the bitumen is now. dtajjp/is near the sea. It is five feet in . 
diameter, and three or four deej^.^ This does not correspond with 
the description given by Herodotua*;; " but," says a traveller, " two 
furlongs from the sbor£<js a.spdfcjiWith which his description cor* 
responds. This space is;. fiurrounded^.by the remains of a circular, 
wall about seventy-feet in.jdiameter ; it is indeed for the most part 
filled up with.eartl*-; bjifr three« or four, small pits of considerable 
depth are encircled by the. enclosure* ^.within which the ground is far 
more tremulous than r^that which surrounds the first-mentioned 
fountain. These indications dead mejto believe that this must have 
been the situation of the pit. described by the historian ; and it is 
^singular that on, this,. spot the. ^tedious process of extracting the 
bitumen is still in some. measure * the same as that which he has 
described ; and the same kind< of ( instrument is employed. ■ In both 
these springs the bitumen is »pr#4uced in a pure and perfect .state, 
rising in large bubbles. imder the: surface of the water, which is so 
impregnated with -it*;;. that it., reflects a most beautiful variety, of 
colours." 

The people of the Ionian Islands, chiefly Greeks, bear a very low 
character in the East. They are wanting in education, and are 
said to be cunning, revengeful, and discontented* . 



SKETCHES OF DOGS BY LANDSEEtl, 



fcHB JEALOUS DOG. 



" O beware, my lord, of jealousy ) 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth make ; ' 
The meat it feeds on.'' 



Iaco was right for once. Nothing makes a man more wretched, feel 
more unutterable terror, and do more absurd or abominable things, 
than jealousy. When it once takes possession of the mind, all 
happiness is for ever <gone ; the world becomes accursed, life a 
burden too bitter to be borne. Man delights not, nor woman 
either^ Jealousy plays strange pranks with mortals. Ton go to tea 



with the friend of yeur bosom, merely to talk a little scandal and 
eat a few muffins, when, somehow or other, the green-eyed monster 
steps in uninvited, and you liurry from the room with an indignant 
step and an aching heart. You take your adored Julia— to whom 
you have written so many sonnets, for /whom, you- have gone to so 
much expense— to the Falls or Saratoga, for a day's fresh air, and in 
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the same carriage sits a fine gentlemanly young fellow with the, 
clear skin and handsome features which all women love to see; 
and because he pays your adored some few attentions, which she 
receives with the mild coquetry that is part and parcel of female 
human nature, you sit fuming all the while, execrating the trip, 
wishing you had stopped at home, thinking your charmer the most 
heartless of her sex, and all the while consigning the innocent cause 
of offence to a locality unmentionable to ears polite. Can our readers 
forget the little tea-party at Dotheboys Hall, in the absence of the 
respected proprietor, thereof? It is a fine specimen of jealousy. 
Nicholas Nickleby, Miss Squeers, Miss Price, and her betrothed, 
John Brodie, sit down to a game at cards. Miss Price becomes the 
partner ot Nicholas. The immortal Boz shall tell the rest : — 

" The deal fell to Nicholas and the hand prospered. 

" 'We intend to win everything,' said he. 



clenched list, as if to keep his hand in till he had an opportunity of 
exercising it upon the features of some other gentleman. And Miss 
Squeers tossed her head with such indignation, that .the gust of 
wind raised by the multitudinous curls in motion nearly blew the 
candle out. » • " 

" ' I never had such luck, really !' exclaimed, coquettishly, Miss 
Price, after another hand or two. ' It is all along of you, Mr. 
Nickleby, I think. I should like to have you for a partner always.' 

" ' I wish you had.' 
- " 'You'll have a bad wife, though, if you always win at cards/ 
said Miss Price. 

• " 'Not if your wish is gratified,' replied Nicholas ;' I am sure I 
shall have a good one in that case.' 

" To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head and the corn-factor 
flattened his nose while this conversation was carrying on. It would 
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" ' 'Tilda has won something she didn't expect, I thiak ; haven't 
< you, dear?' said Miss Squeers, maliciously. 

" * Only a dozen and eight, love,' replied Miss Price, affecting to 
take the question in a literal sense. 

" * How dull you are to-night'!' sneered Miss Squeers. 

" 'No, indeed,' replied Miss Price ; * I am in excellent spirits. I 
was thinking you seemed out of sorts.' . 

" 'Me !' cried Miss Squeers, biting her lips, and trembling with 
very jealousy. 'Oh, no!' 

" ' That's well,' remarked Miss Price. ' Your hair's coming out 
of curl, dear.' 

" * Never mind me,' tittered Miss Squeers ; * you had better attend 
.to your partner.' 
, *' 'Thank you for reminding her,' said Nicholas ; 'so she had.' 

"The Yorkshireman flattened his nose once or twice with his 



have been worth a small annuity to have beheld that, let alone 
Miss Price's evident joy at making them jealous, and Nicholas 
Nickleby's happy unconsciousness of making anybody . uncom- 
fortable." ,'......- 

So much for jealousy in the human animal. The jealousy of 
Othello takes a grander form ; the jealousy of Miss Squeers is that 
of common every-day life. The one is tragedy, the other is a farce. 
This ends in a cry, that in blood. The one is a summer cloud, the 
other a thunderstorm with death and desolation in its track. Little 

r natures can feel the one, only colossal ones the other. But in its 
mildest form it is an unpleasant companion. It makes your tea 

" sour and your muffin indigestible. It spoils your, good looks and 
the amusements of the evening. Oh, reader, beware of jealousy — 
we must quote. Shakspeare again — "it is the green-eyed, monster 
which makes the meat it feeds on." 
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Now for jealousy in dogs. In general it is as irrational as that 
of the Smiths and Jones's of real life. Can we say more ? For 
instance, as our artist has put it. A young girl, innocent of more 
dangerous objects of attraction at present, or, as Macaulay sings, 
with 

" Fair young face that had not learned 
To blush at gaze of man," 

is surrounded by her darling pets : a kitten lull of liveliness and 
play ; a cat all maternal affection ; a monkey disposed, as monkeys 
generally are, to make themselves as agreeable as they possibly can, 
in this respect, at least, showing how different they are to men. 
Why should they not all be happy— happy as the family of birds 
and beasts exhibited daily to an admiring public in Trafalgar- 
square, London ? Happy as we are all to be in Mr. Robert Owen's 
New Moral World ? Why not? we repeat. The answer is soon given, 
if we look at the picture. There is a' dog — certainly not the sort of 



angry and jealous as he is, has no cause for it. The maiden will 
not pet him the less nor love him the less. She would be glad if, 
instead of snarling and showing his teeth and making the monkey 
uncomfortable, he would join them in their play, and be happy 
whilst he can, and make the best of the little span of time he calls " 
his life. But he will not do so, absurd jealousy prevents him. 
Why the dog is almost as foolish ag many men. Let us now turn to 
our second engraving, which represents 

THE LIFE PRESERVER. 

" Oh, whither are we driven o'er the waters so free, 
With the vapours all around and the breakers on our lee ? 
Not a light is in the sky, not a light is on the sea : 

^ Ah me! ah me ! 
We are hurried to our doom. " Oh, how wild and how strong 
Are the billows on whose bosom we are beating along ! • 
And the tempest he is calling (hark, how terrible his song !) 

For thee, for me. 




THE LIFE PRESEKYKH. 



dog a girl should love, but ladies do take strange things to their 
bosoms at times — a dog of ill-breeding and sadly degenerate, that 
gets jealous because every one else is happy, and that cannot forgive 
its little mistress her unintentional neglect, and he shows his ill- 
nature by venting it on Jacko, who has done nothing to deserve it 
beyond, perhaps, playing off — as monkeys are wont to do — a harm-, 
less practical joke. It is a sad thing such dogs exist. It is a pity 
that dogs cannot rise superior to such petty feelings, and take more 
comprehensive views of life. " Love to beings," said Edwards — 
and Godwin repeated it in his " Political Justice," a book which 
was to have upset the world, but which now sells for waste 
p a p er — " j s virtue." Evidently the dog of our picture does not 
think so. He takes a very different view of virtue. It simply 
consists in love to himself. We fear the idea is too common. Tfcat 
it is not confined to dogs, but extends to men as well. Yet the dog, 



The thunder is awakened— he is talking to the night; 
And sec what comcth flooding down in cataracts of light: 
'Tis his paramour, the lightning — she withereth my sight. 

Ah me ! ah me ! '' 
So sings Barry Cornwall. We can almost realise the scene. The 
stout strong ship drifting away without rudder, dismasted, robbed 
of all her finery, an utter wreck ; despair in the faces of her crew, 
some of whom curse, some of whom pray, and some of whom seek 
in intoxication to forget the terror of the hour and to face the 
destroyer Death. When that good ship was launched, it was on a 
bright summer day. Thousands came to see the sight. Beauty, in 
the shape of woman, named her ; and cannons roared, and flags 
waved, and drums beat, and the people cheered, as she made her 
way to the element on which for a time she seemed so proudly and 
so securely to float. And then, with a cargo rich and rare, and 
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with seamen known for experience and skill, and with passengers 
hopefully leaving the old land, where competition is rife and every- 
thing valuable but man, for more congenial climes, she gaily left 
the port as if danger was an idle dream. But the storm came, and 
the giant waves arose in their fury, and nearer and nearer came the 
black, . iron-bound coast, to touch which was death, and the 

gallant bark became a hideous week. 

* 

" Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell ; 
Then shriek'd the timid and stood still the brave ; 
Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell, 
As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned around them as a hell." 

It is the hour of the power of death. There is no hope. Heaven 
and earth alike seem to refuse their pity and their aid. The only 
answer to the prayer of the dying, as one after another they are 
swept away, is the roar of the everlasting sea, as sullenly and 
relentlessly — sparing neither sex nor age, neither the tenderness of 
woman, man in his prime, nor the gray hairs of age — it vents its 
irresistible rage. Like death, you can never satiate the sea. Its 
cry is still, "More !" Down in its deep lie the loved, the beautiful, 
the young — the great, the pure, the good. It has gathered to itself, 
and holds with a miser's clutch, the gems of art, the treasures of 
nations, the jewels of imperial diadems. Oh, what a revelation 
will that be, when the command shall, go forth, and the sea shall 
give up its dead ! . . , 

But the wreck to which we have referred shall yet have its 
chronicler. One victim is snatched from the jaws of death. The 
sacrifice of life is not complete. ... One escapes the common lot. The 
dog, faithful to his master when all other ties are broken, when all 
other obligations are torn asunder, rescues, him from a watery 
grave. Possibly just as he was sinking, just as _ he had become 
helpless and weary, his faithful companion bears him to safety and 
life once more. Such cases are not isolated.: we have heard of 
them times without number. They teach us that, if man be but 
little lower than the angels, many of the animals in faithfulness 
and courage are but little below man. 

And so our hero is once more restored to life. He lies there all 
consciousless and seemingly dead. But life will come back to him ; 
the Ted blood will dance in his veins as of old ; he will wake up as 
from a fearful dream. Once more he will rejoice himself in the 
light of the sun and in the society of his fellows ; the world, with its 
charms, will appear to him as attractive as ever. In a short time, 
'it may be that all the terrors of. the scene through which he has 
passed may be completely erased from his mind. Such is human 
nature. "What a piece of work is man!" 

Men who have been on the point of drowning, and have been 
saved just before the silver cord was loosened and life became 
extinct, have told us that in the last moments, Before consciousness 
was gond, all the buried past rose before them in all the reality arid 
majesty of life. Then came back to them childhood with its 
innocence, the mother with her love, the father with his manly 
care, the brotherly companionship, the sisterly caress. Then came 
back to them the passionate love of early youth, the very smiles 
and words perhaps of one long sleeping in her quiet grave. All 
that they had ever thought, or felt, or done, or said, seemed at 
that moment to come back to them at once. If we remember 
aright, De Quincy states that this was the case with him, in his 
* l Confessions." One moment seems sufficient for the review of a life. 
With what a lightning glance must the mind review the past ! We 
don't forget things ; we only bury them. They lie in our hearts 
awaiting a resurrection morn. And that body snatched from death 
has just passed through such a crisis. Out in that roaring sea, 
with angry winds singing in his ears, or the shrieks of the dying 
borne onward on the gale, he may have heard the village bells of 
his -boyhood sounding for Christian worship ; or he may have 
listened to his mother's voice ; or it may be that his own little ones, 
sleeping safe on shore, may have come and whispered in his ears ; 
or that in fancy he may have clasped once more to his bosom the 
wife of his youth, and' he may have sunk down pleasantly, with 
peace in his heart and a smile upon his lip, forgetful all the while 
of the death following in his wake. Drowning men, we are told, 
ave Elysian dreams. 



Well, it is to be hoped that the seemingly lifeless corpse here 
may find the waking up equally pleasant, and that he will honour 
the noble animal to whom he is indebted for his life in a fitting 
manner. That dog should be kept in clover for the rest of his 
days ; he should wear a brass collar ; he should be introduced to 
the best company ; he should become an honorary member of the 
Royal Humane Society; his portrait should appear in the Royal 
Exhibition. Why not? Every dog has his day. 

In conclusion, our engraving suggests two remarks. Our first is, 
that Horace was right when he says, that he was a bold man 
who first trusted himself at sea. Our second is more practical. 
When you do go to sea, be sure and take a Life Preserver with you. 
If it be possible, let it be a fine powerful dog, such as we have 
engraved. 



PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 

Op all the interesting sights in and about Portsmouth, perhaps 
there is none so interesting as this immense establishment ; and yet 
perhaps none is so difficult to describe or to convey an idea of in 
print as this same dock-yard. Wherever we turn there is some- 
thing to strike us with wonder. The great dimensions of everything 
around; the yard itself seeming like a manufacturing town; the 
immense ships upon the stocks in course of building ; the anchors 
lying along in a continuous line of five or six abreast, and of some 
400 or 500 feet in length, and some of them weighing 'upwards of 
five tons ; cables to match these anchors, some of them the thick- 
ness of a man's waist ; the masts lying along the floor of the 
Mast-house, showing themselves in their true size, no longer looking 
the slender rods we«iancy them when seen in the ships ; while the 
"tops," those small (?) platforms placed at the junction of the 
lower mast and the top-mast, upon which it has often made us 
giddy to see sailors standing, we now find to be large enough for a 
very comfortable quadrille. Everything seems magnified. "Man- 
ning the yards," too, we had always looked upon as a species of 
tight-rope performance ; to see the sailors standing upright on these 
mere bits of stick, as they appear, and never falling off, seemed 
wonderful. But that is over now. We saw at the dock-yard 
several of these yards lying about. Wonderful to stand upright on 
those great beams of timber! Nonsense! — we could trot a horse, 
along a considerable portion of their length, and think no great 
things of our horsemanship after all. 

But let us proceed with our inspection of the different 4 depart- 
ments of this truly wonderful establishment. 

Close to the entrance gate is situated the Mast-house. Here, as 
its name implies, the immense masts of which we have spoken 
above are made, and also the yards, bowsprits, etc., for ships. 
These yards and masts are of necessity made of several separate 
pieces" ' of timber, which are accurately joined together and then 
hooped with iron, the hoops being put on while hot, so that the 
contraction of the metal on cooling compresses the whole forcibly 
together. Hanging up in the Mast-house, the lovers of relics may 
feast their eyes upon what, with this official guarantee, we suppose 
we must consider to be a genuine piece of the wreck of the Royal 
George, sunk at Spithead on the 29th August, 1782. We say we 
suppose this to be genuine, and as such must look upon it as a 
rarity ; for it is a pretty well-established fact, that enough walking- 
sticks, snuff-boxes, and other articles have been manufactured from 
"genuine pieces of the wreck of the Royal George" to build two or 
three ships of the size of that vessel. However, whether this be 
genuine or not matters, we suspect, but little ; there are things 
awaiting our inspection far more interesting than any old weather- 
beaten log of wood, though it were proved to be a genuine relic of 
the Argo itself, with a bit of the Golden Fleece to be seen adhering 
to it. 

Leaving the Mast-house and proceeding to the left — or, if our 
readers prefer our speaking geographically — to the west, we see an " 
extensive pile of buildings, upon the top of which is a lofty round 
tower, surmounted by a semaphore. This instrument — a really 
interesting relic now —something to show us what telegraphs were 
before the very lightning was made to carry our thoughts along the 
magic wire ; this instrument, we say, still- may be seen throwing 



